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REPLY TO COL. PICKERING ON NATIVE. 


| principal if not the only view of becoming what 
| Mr Collin 


|Pr 


CATTLE, &c.—WNo. 3. 


onaTHan Rosents, Esq. 
President of the Penn. eigrie. Sociely— 


Dean Sin, 


| justice, the facts which I shall relate in regard | 
it 


9 some animals reared upon my own farm. 
Col. Pickering alleges, that “* Major Rudd be- 


came the parchaser of Cc Hing’s stock, with the | 


ARMER. 


ress and Lindall Streets, (Six doors fram the Post Oifice) Boston. THOMAS G. rVesstiat} 


a ee ee + 


the purpose of his tenantry, and, through their 
prosperity, to avement, ultimately, his own gain. 

The improved short horns toust be au extra- 
ordinary race, if some dozens of marqnises, bar- 
ons, baronets, and scores of country gentlemen, 


g had been, a breeder of cattle for the | with the distinguished Mr Curwenat their head, 
ofit to be derived from the sales.” His having | become * professed breeders for profit.” 

| given high prices, with a view to profii—his views! John Bull, althongh not so acute, in our esti- 
‘having been realized—his profits continued, by | mation, as brother Jonathan, that cxtraordinary 


. : e ’ * ¢ | . * ° ° . | . ? 
Col. Pickering quotes Major Rudd's assertion. | high prices stil obtained, cannot be brought in) being, whom | have always considered the most 
hat “ if the improved short horns were every evidence, that his judgment was uvosound, or} efficient and useful! of the race, is not quite so 


shere disseminated, the produce of beef, on a 


’ ‘that the cattle were not good. 
iven extent of land, would be nearly doubled; 


We have had trom “the ingenious Mr Mar-| 


stupid and absurd as to be humbugged upon the 
matier of his boast, * old English roast beef,” by 


$ 4 = P \ se > - 2 . | . . 
hat they yield about Sor 9 pounds of butter per shall” a long list of the plans of knavish sheep | th» tricks of no! | men and country gentlemen, 


eek; that, in form and handling, they are a 
erfect contrast to the old breed; that he be- 
ieves, they consume less food; and that, for the 
reneral purposes of countries where beef is in 
rreat demand, they ore, beyond all dowht, the best.” 
That beef is in great demand in New England 
nd in all the Atlantic States, is too evident to 
equire illustration, And if its amount, as Major 
ndé@ asserts, would be nearly doubled, by the 
arly maturity of a race, which, in three years, 
pfford as mach weight upon the same food, as 
post others in six years, their great value as 
Wairy cattle should not alone be taken into the 
Accoynt, 


The product of butter depends upon the prop- 


riies of the cow, the quantity and quality of 
oad, the care, skill, and attention of the per- 
pon by whom it is made. It, in common with 

ii manvufactared articles, is influenced by the 

aterial of which it is composed ; ‘uty it is al- 

ected by chymical canses: the vibrations of the 
iutmosphere—the shape of the milk-pan—even 
y “the dexterity of finger in skimming the 
ream.” The quantity may be increased if the 
nality be not regarded; the weight must be 
ugmented if the buttermilk, as in New Eng- 
and, be not well éxpressed, and saM be pro- 
usely supplied. 

The quaatity and quality of the butter are not 
the best tests of the richness of the milk, much 
ess of the properties of the cow, anless a com- 
parative estimate be made by the same person, 

the same manner, under similar circumstan- 
The secretion and the 
quality of the milk, are affected by the state of 
he animal's health, by the operation of external 
auses, even by harsh treatment or fright. 

It has not been contended by me, nor by any 
drvocate of improved short horns, that the se- 
ection made by Major Radd was, from the 
face, most valued for dairy purposes. On the 
bonirary, although his cows afford from 8 to 9 
pounds of butter per week, more than twice as 

nch as the product of the Oakes’ cow when 
he was not forced, it is well known that he re- 
arded what are called, technically, the grazing, 
lather than the dairy tribe, of Colling’s stock. 

The early maturity of Improved short horns 
as been evinced in 8 many instances and pub- 

shed in so many books, that I shonld exhaus! 

ue patience, if | were to quote the long re- 
ris of British writers and cattle shew reports. 
ill state a few which have occurred in Eng- 

‘dy and Lam prepared to auihenticate, by evi- 

ace which would be received in a court of 


sheep Stealers, if he had been so disposed : but, | 
it would not bear upon Major Rudd, a gentleman | 
of fortune, leisure, and zeal, who has pleasure | 
in doing geod; whose generosity may be appa-| 
rent in allowing access to his males, or in giv-| 
ing away calves; whilst, as a man of bosinoss,| 
he demands the value of that which, by the pur-) 
chaser, is sought.* 

His vanity, thongh humble, may he elated 
with his success as a farmer ; and, after having 
rambled abroad, he may vaunt over the superi- 
ority of his ox or his cow, whilst his disregard ot 
high employ, makes him happy in retirement, 
and tranquil if obscure. ” 

Col. Mellish wag a chivalrous soldier, regard- 
less of his person and his purse, munificent in 
all his pursuits, so elevated by his position above 
ali sordid calculation, and so far removed, by; 
his fortnae, from the desire of paltry gain,) 
through the sale of a bull or a calf, that no man | 
who knew him, or who could measure, the hab- | 
iis of the persons amongst whom he moved, 
could suspect him of objects other than those of 
general improvement, connected with the ad- 
vancement of his tenantry, or the interests of his 
country, which may stimulate a private gentie- 
man or a farmer in his quiet path, with as mach 
steadiness and force, as if he were stroggling in 
the race for popolarity, or contending for dis- 
tinction among public men. 

It was not necessary that Col. Pickering shonld 
remark, “no mere farmer in England can find 
his accountin giving 450 dollars a piece for cows 
and heifers, to compose his dairy.”’ In this, as 
in many of the opinions which this venerable 
gentleman has expressed, I most cordially agree; 
but, a “mere farmer” may find it profitable, in 








rand sanguine than yourself. 


| breeders, “ thirty-five or forty years ago.” He | who sacrifice thousxnds for his gratification, who 
|might, no doubt, have given an elaborate and} pay millions for public improvement, whose 
amusing account of the tricks of accomplished] wealth, consequence, and pride rest upon the 


prosperity of their tenantry, and the value and 
extent of their land. 
| am, dear sir, most traly, yours, 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 

Extract from a communication, made by his Excellen 

cy Levi Lincoln, governor of Massachusetts—presi 

dent of the Worcester county Agricultural Society. 

(Memoirs Penn. Agricul. Society, p. 14.) 

“Upon the subject of Denton’s progeny, | 
should fear to write to any one less observing 
With nineteen ot 
them, of diflerent grades and ages, in my pos- 
session, I can safely say, that my most confident 
anticipations have been entirely answered. I 
have now seven heifers in milk, four of them S 
years, and three 2 years old; and for richness 
in quality and alandance in quantity, they are 
not exceiled by the very best cows of any age, 
of the native stock. A heifer of 3 years, with 
her second calf, has not been dry since she drop- 
ped her first, having given four quarts on the 
morning of her second calving. 

* Next to the Merino sheep, I consider the 
introduction of the short horns, in the blood of 
Denton, as the richest acquisition to the country 
which agriculture has received. For the dairy 
and the stall [ speak with the utmost confidence 
of their preeminence. From my three years 
old heifers | have calves of the most promising 
appearance, and greatly excelling any | have 
before seen. One of the heifers gives from 16 
to 20 quarts of the richest milk, by the day, 
since calving; the other a little less, from the 
circumstance of having beea in milk continually 
fer more than a year; but her milk is in no de- 
gree inferior in quality. The last season she 


conjunction with his neighbours to purchase a| Sve eleven quarts at a milking, with grass only 
bull for the nse of their stock, and to employ jand this not unirequently. “ They keep as easily 
iwo or three thorough bred cows, to take ad-| 7S the native stock, and are as hardy. I have 
vantage of the demand, and to have the means) ‘hie year a three-fourths heifer calf from a half 
of changing the stream, as it is called, of the| blood of Denton by Admiral, the famous bull 
blood. Thus, whilst his own stock is improved, | sent oot by Sir Isaac Coffin last year, to the Mas- 
his expenditures are retnroed by occasional sales, | Sachusetis Agricultural Society, and two others 
and by the perquisites received for the services| y the celebrated bull “ Calebs” on Denton’s 
of the male. jhalf blood. 'They are fine promising animals, 

A large landholder may find it advantageous | *ithough in no respect superior to the shree- 
to purchase balis and cows, to breed calves for |/o7rtis of Denton. I have no knowledge of the 
~ —_—___...| properties of this stock for labour, never having 

* I do not deny, that some of the professiona! breed | altered bat one of the males. fF eannot, how- 
ers, of Engiand, whose names we hear, and whoee short | perceive any reason to doubt their val- 


lever, 
Their form indicatés 








horns we sce, are occasi it {ten | < ; Bins 
unfair. , — ercsacet. mes “Pl ue in this particuiar. 
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great power, and they have much quietness and 
docility.” na 
From Charles A. Barnitz, Esq. 
York, Penn. May 23d, 1825. 
Joun Hare Power, Ese. 

Dear Sin,—Knowing the great interest you 
fee! in all things relating to our stock of cattle, 
it gives me pleasure to inform you of the flatter- 
ing prospects I have in the increasing exce!- 
lence of the Improved Durham Short Horns, 
which were obtained last spring. Yorkshire was 
nine months, and Hebe fiiteen months old, when 
they were procure]; | have ach had them one 
year, and their improvement in size and béanty 
surpasses every thing of the i that has been 
known in this county. We have arich valley, 
highly cultivated, extending through York coun- 
ty, and almost every farmer has one or two 
choice cows of the native stock, which he con- 
siders of a superior kind; but frem all that I 
have seen in my own examination, (and I have 
taken pains in the matter,) as welt, from what | 
hear, they fall far short of Hebe it beauty, size, 
shape, and other points of value. Early last 
summer | obtained from a sitguapadoe farmer 
a beautiful heifer of the native stock, of the fin- 
est shape and promise, and of the same age wit!: 
Hebe. I kept them together upon the same 
feed until new year, when the difference was s 
great, that allowing for a small original differ- 
ence in size, Hebe appeared at least two year: 
ahead in improvement. Yorkshire is an uncom. 
monly fine animal, and although not two years 
old, has the weight and size of the best common 
bulls at five vearsold. The great breadth and 
perfect symmetry of his frame is most extraordin- 
ary; his skin is covered with a coat of hair al- 
most as fine as fur, and his fine. handling shows 
an elasticity, which in the course of another 
year will advance him to the first rank of fine 
animals. 

Our farmers, who generally know the lead- 
ing points of good stock, have forme* the high- 
est opinion of this breed, and all agree on the 
great importance of extending them as rapidly 
as possible-—The great difficulty of obtaining 
them, and the high prices they command, will 
for some years retard the progress of the full 
blood ; but even the half blood, whieh almost 
every farmer may obtain, must make a ggnsible 
improvement in the course of tivo or three years. 

The calves got by Yorkshire when he was 
only a year old, from common cows, indicate the 
great superiority of the breed in a remarkable 
degree. A heifer call, gothy him on a common 
cow, was lately sold for $20, when common 
calves of the same age and best appearance, will 
not command five dollars. 

| hope, my dear sir, your exertions to pro- 
mote the improvement of our farm stock, may 
be rewarded as well in value as in what | know 
to be much more gratifying to you, the satisfac- 
tion of contributing so largely to the substantial 
wealth and comfort of your fellow citizens. 

1 am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient serv't, 
CHAS. A. BARNITZ. 


Extract from the Telter from Mr Harvey, a professed 
breeder of Hereford cattle, acknowledging * the su- 


periorily of Short Horns over all others, and that the! bis neck, shoulders and sides. 


Herefords stood second.” 

To the Editor of the British Farmers’ Chronicle. 
Sir, wlburgh, Dee. 21, 1824. 
It having appeared in several papers that! 





had the honour to gaia three prizes at the late 
Smithfield cattle show, I beg you will have the 
goodness to contradict it; for | assure you, the 
superiority of the short-horned cattle over all 
others, was most conspicuous. The Herefords 
stood second, &c. 
Signed, 


ROB. C. HARVEY. 


Extract from the * British Farmers’ Chronicle,” 
27th December, 1824. 

Sin Cuantes Morean’s Carrie Saow.—T his 
exhibition took place on the 2istinst. Notwih- 
standing the unfavourable state of the weather, 
the increasing importance of the meeting, and, 
on the present occasion, the intense curiosity 
which was universally entertained, to learn the 
result of the long pending contest for usefulness 
and excellence, between the Improved Short 
Horns and Herefords, promoted an assemblage 
of agriculturists more numerous than had been 
witnessed on any former occasion. ‘Twice had 
this question been already contested ; in the firs! 
year, favourably to the short horns ; in the sec- 
ond, no decision had been made, and curiosity 
was raised to the highest pitch respecting ths, 
the third. 

“+ Premiums were awarded for the best buils 
and heifers of the Nor.h Devon, Short Horn, 
Hereford and Giamorganshire breeds. Asweep- 
stakes for the best bull of any breed, + mtended 
to bring all the previous winners together,’ was 
most numeronsly contested, and was won by the 
Rev. H. Berry’s improved short horn bull Wharf 
dale, sixteen months old, by Mr Bate’s Enchant- 
er and Mr Whitaker’s Miranda * beating the field.’ 

*% The sweepstakes of ten guineas each, five 
subser bers, for the best yearling heifer, wae 





won by Me Champion’s inproved short horn heit 
or, aged 17 months, beating the Heretord heifer | 
ized 20 months. 

** Mr Champion’s heifer measured in girt be- 
‘hind the fore legs 6 feet 7 inches; in length 
from the fore upper corner of the shoulder blade 
bone to the hindmost point of the rump, 5 feet. 





The given weight by this admeasurement, is 52 
stones of 14 Ibs. to the stone, (728 tbs.) Mr 
White’s heifer measured in the same way, in 
girt 6 feet 1 inch; in length 5 feet; and by a 
similar calculation, her given weight was 45 
stones, (630 lbs.) From the foregoing statement, 
it appears that Mr Champion's heifer nearly av- 
eraged 43 lbs. per month, and Mr. White’s heif-| 
erwearly 32 lbs. per month.” Difference in fa- | 
vour ef the short horn heifer more than one-third. 





From E. Wolcott, Esq., a skilful practical former, 
who resides in THE DISTRICT wherein the Devons 
of imported blood are well known. 

East Windsor, Conn., June 17, 1825. 
Since my return from my very agreeable 
journey to the south, | have made particular 
inquiry respecting four remarkable oxen which 
have been fattened on this part-of the country. 

The first, was the Connecticut ex, which was 

slaughtered in Boston in the year 1809. He was 

bred by Mr E. Wolcott, and fattened by Mr Aa- 
ron Bissell, both of this town. His colour was 
mostly white, with black or dark brown spots on 

He was a beau- 

tiful animal, and resembled more the Improved 

Short Horn breed than any ox | have ever Seen. 








'He was kept several months in Boston for exhi-| 
bition, during which time he is supposed to have 





lost considerably in weight. 
round weight was 2188 lbs. 

Mr Wolcott, who bred him, informs me that 
his grandsire was an imported bull, but he does 
not know of what breed. »Since the period men- 
tioned above, Col. Atel Chapin, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has bred and fatted three extra- 
ordinary oxen. 1 have not been able to ascer- 
tain their precise weights. Two of them were 
larger than the Connecticut ox, Lut neither of 
them of equal symmetry. All of these, as Cal. 
Chapin informed me, descended from the bull 
imported by Mr Gore. These facts, | think, sir, 
go to show, that “the rinest cattie”’ of New 
England have been derived trom bulls of recent 
importation. 

With regard to the cattle of our country call- 
ed * native,” | believe the best are to be found 
in the vallies of the New England rivers, and in 
the western parts of the siate of New York, 
These have been familiar to me for many years, 
I have seen the imported Devons, both in Con- 
necticut and Maryland, and have never had but 
one opinion of them, which is, that they-are in- 





When killed, his 


ferior to our native stock. : 


la January last, | journeyed to Vermc nt, and 
saw the descendants of the Holstein (Short 
iiorns,) cattle, imported by Wm. Jarvis, Esq. 
about fourteen years ago. Satisfied of the ex- 
cellence of this stock, | purchased of Mr Jarvis 
a few heifers. In March, | travelled into Massa- 
chusetts, and saw the imperted bulls Denton, 
Ceelebs, and Admiral, ef the Improved Durham 
Short Horn breed, and many of their progeny. 

Recently [ have seen more of the sume Heed 
in your possession, and in Baltimore ; and should 
think no lover of fine cattle could see them, 
withent acknowledging their excellence.— How 
fully Lam persnaded of their superiority over 
any other breed of neat cattle, you may well 
know by the price I paid for a young male of 
pure blood, 

Vith sentiments of much respect and esteem, 
I am, sir, your most obed’t hamble serv't. 


(Signed) E. WOLCOTT. 


_Jonn Hane Power, Esq., 


Corres. Sec’ry of the Penn. Agric. Soc’y. 

Extract from a letter from one of the oldest breed- 
ers in England— Yorkshire, March 25, 1825. 
**] have declined breeding &c. 1 have noth. 

ing left worth your notice. The best Short 

Horns are all true in their form, and well calen- 

luted for the yoke, their step being firm and good.” 
Improved Short Horns are of various sizes; 

weight is not always determined, by the height 
and circumference of the animal, especially 
when in a lean state. Compactness of form ac- 
companied by length of the hind, and depth of 
ihe lore quarters, with the property of carrying 


flesh without, as well as fat, or * proof” within, 


causes both Improved Short Horns, and Improv-\ 
ed Herefords, to arrive at great weights, al 
though when in ‘store condition,” they appear 
comparatively small. ¢ 
Philadelphia county—Turnprke scales Gate No. 1, 
December 27, 1824. ‘ 
Mr Powel’s buli calf weighs this day when 10 


months 12daysold = - - 1022 Ibs. 
Cow 4 years old - - - 1610 * 

+ Virginia 6 years old - 1309 * 
Bull cati, Defiance, weighs this day, (Jauuarg 

28,) when 6 mo. 20 days old, - 665 + 
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| the counties of Durham and York, reference is 
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Heiter, Coquette, 114 months, = - Shea : | 


Cow 6 years old, - - 5 ted 
Dimensions given to prove that animals which 
‘are not large, weigh heavily when well formed: | 
Virginia, 6 years old: 
Prom the root of the horns to the extreme end 
‘ofthe rump, - - - 6 tt. 2% inch.) 
From the top of the shoulder to the 
ground, - - - o-@&% OR | 
From the bottom of the belly to the 
ground, - - - : 1 * 91-2 § 
This cow is not larger than many of the na-| 
tive cows of Pennsylvania. Mr Curwen states, | 
that bis stock from which she is derived, are | 
comparatively ‘* diminutive ;” yet when in 
merely store condition, she weighed 1309 lbs, | 
Defiance, 6 mo. 20 days old. | 
From the top of the shoulder to the 
ground, - : - - 3 ft. 63-4 in| 
From the brisket to the ground, 





1* § 1-4 ¢ 
From the horns to the extreme end 

of the rump, - . - 5, *.142 * 
From the shoulder to the root of the 


horns, - ° ‘s Z 1‘ 21-25 
Circumference immediately behind 

the fore legs, : -. > 4° 10° 
Diameter of bone under his knee, - - 2¢ 


This calf had not been forced. It is not his 
mere weight, but the smal!ness of offal, and his 
weight in proportion to his size, which are wor- | 
thy of remark. Skin, bone, and fut, are often | 
found without the due proportion of flesh. 
: Lady, 3 yeurs. 

Across the hips, - - 2 ft. 
Acress the end of the rump, - 1 ¢ 
Frow the root of the horns to the 


end ofthe rump, = - - 7‘ 45-4 * 
Irom the hip to the same point, 1 * 91-4 ° 
From the root of the horn to the 

shoulder, - - - amg 9 ¢ 


Diameter of the bone under the knee, 2 1-3 * 

This is a very large cow of her age. Her 
weight has not been ascertained. 

The other cows, whose weights are given 
had been reduced during the early part of the 
winter, in order that they might calve sately.— 
The foregoing weights and dimensions, were as- 
certained in my presence. I have traced the 
ages of the animals bred at Powelton, by refer- 
ence to the Fold-Book. J. P. MILNOR. 


Improved Short Horns are not ‘+a stock entire- 
ly new ;” some of them can be traced, without 
a flaw in the pedigree, by the names, to 1777. 
(See Herd Book p. 68.) 

From a pamphlet entatled “* Improved Short Horns, 
and their pretensions,” by the Rev. Mr Berry, 

Liverpool, 1824. 


To the banks of the river Tees, separating 

, to be had for an account of the originals of the 
»improved Short Horns. There, ppwards of 
eighty years ago, existed a breed of cattle, (for 

a description of which the author is indebted to 

aan old and celebrated breeder now living,) in 


Durham and York, and amongst others, Sir Wil- 
liam St. Quintin, of Scampston, imported cows 
and bulls from Holland. In due time the pro- 
duce of these animals was more widely diffused 
and crossed with the best stocks of the country, 
which possessed the same characteristics, became 
distinguished as the Teeswater Short Horns, 
uniting in a wonderful degree good grazing and 
dairyqualities. (See Bailey’s Survey of Durham.) 

Thus mach for the Teeswater cattle, the 
originals-of the Improved Short Horns. From 
this breed Mr. Charles Colling selected his ori- 
ginal stock. 

The milking properties having been estah- 
lished by the instances given from Mr Whita- 
ker’s stock, it but remains to be shown, that a 
grazing stock, the Improved Short Horns are 
unequalled. Buta very few cases shall te se- 
lected of the great number which could be ad- 


| duced: 


1622. An ox 4! years old, four quarters 





weighed 1890 lbs. 
Tallow, 350 
2210 
| 1816. A steer 20 mo. ol4, four quarters, 861 
Tallow, ° 106 
967 














i8i7. Asteer 3 years,3 mo. old,four qrs. 1424 
Tallow, 168 

1652 

1822. A steer,3 years old, four qrs. 1498 
Taliow, 910 

1708 

“ A steer, 2 years old, four qrs. 1156 
Tallow, dnciteas Se 179 

1335 


Sir Charles Morgan’s 4 years old ox, by Fu- 
rioso, fonr quarters weighed 2058 Ibs. 

Major Rudd, of Marton obtained the premium 
offered by the Cleveland Agricultural Society, 
in 1811, for the best steer under three years 
old, fed on vegetable food, meaning hay, grass, or 
roots. The weight of his four quarters, when 3 
years and 13 days old, the time he was slaugh- 
tered, 1344 Ibs. " 

A 6 years old ox, bred by Sir Rowland Wynne, 
slaughtered in 1808, weighed 2566 lbs. 

Tallow, . . Hts oe SE 


2741 
Rufus, a bull bred by Mr Hutchinson, after 
serving in his foarth season the extraordinary 
number of 150 cowa, was slaughtered, having 


ed . 1,708 lbs. 





colour resembling what is called the improved 
) breed of the present day, 

From all the information which can be collec- 
ted, it appears that the breed of cattle thas de- 
scribed, was crossed with, and probably improv- 
ed by importations from the continent. 

Several spirited individuals at that early peri: 
od, had devoted much attention to the improve. 


ment of the breed of cattle in the counties of 


Tallow, ; : 168 


1.876 


alive, when 22 months old, —. 1851 (és. 
Miss Points,* by Aid-de-camp, bred by Mr 








November.—Ep. Am. Farmer. 


Mr. Champion’s bull Aid-de-camp weighed 


*Nore.—This heifer has been purchased by Mr 
Powel, and will cost $700 by the time she gets here in 


ee ee rete eee 


Champion, when 317 months old, if. killed, hor 
quarters wonld have weighed, according to the 
rule established at the Tredegar Show, 728 /bs 


-209@ O«:-- 


MEAT BREAKFASTS. 
It is too much the practice in London, and a- 
mongst the: artisans of the country, to sit down 
after three hours’ work in the morning to a cup 
of tea and a few slices of bread and batter ;— 
and this partly accounts for the sickly, squalid 
countenances that are so frequently to be met 
with. Tea should never be taken as an article 
of food, but merely as a refreshiig beverage ; 
and meat should be always eaten for breakfast 
when people can afford it, except in a few cases 
of delicate habits, whose stomachs cannot digest 
it, ontil the latter part of the day. If a man 
| have been indulging the night before, and feel 
dry in the mouth, and if he also bave a wish 
Jor a cup of tea, it will be highly proper to take 
it; bui then he should endeavour to engage his 
appetite to a small bit of ham, or ramp steak, or 
an egg, if possible.’and so furnish the stomach 
with something to employ ils jnices upon. Let 
it be ever so small, a ort of meat inthe morning 
should be eaten by those who wish (o be strong. 
And we firmly believe, that if wen could return 
fo the ancient mode of breaktasting, namely, 
beer, beef, and dried flesh, they would be a 
stouter race thao the present souchong breed.— 
Tea is much better for an evening beverage 
than for morning, unless when the stomach is 
under the eflects of too much exertion. Coflee, 
if it affect the bowels, is the best fluid for break- 
iast, but ifit do not affect the bowels, it is the 
worst. This observation applies also to roasted 
grain. 


In this season, while-all animal, and almost all 
vegetable nature seems to pant bencath the heat, 
we hope that the labors of that serviceable slave 
to man, the horse, will be regarded in mercy 
He sufiers for our convenience and comfort— 
performs long and exhausting journies, in fever- 
ish blood, and has no tongne to make us acquain- 
ted with the extent of his miseries—The first 
intelligence which his master receives. of his 
debility and exhaustion, is from the death of 
the poor animal; he drops down in his harness, 
and expires before relief can be given to his 
|afflictions. To so faithfal and uncomplaining 
a servant, to one who so cheerfully erdures so 
much misery for our benefit, we are bound by 
a double tie to be merciful.— Balt, Am. : 








| Caution.—A young woman, servant to Mr. J, 
| Ward, New Road, Lincoln, whilst picking her 
,ear with a pin, the head came off and lodged 
within it; and notwithstanding the best wdvice 
and means that could be obtained to dislodge it, 


been fed four months—his four quarters weigh-_ the poor girl now lies in a most dangerous state, 


jand in the greatest agony, and it is feared she 
will not recover, We hope this distressing oc- 
|currence will put people on their guard against 
ja very common, but dangerous practice. — Eng- 
| lish paper. 


P ____, | 


On Sunday afternoon 3 bales of cotton were 
discovered to be on fire in a store in New-York 
upon which some linseed oi! liad heen acciden. 
tally spilt, which produced the combustion. 
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\stakes are, as I said before, made of coppice 
wood, hazel, ash, and other kinds. ‘They do 
not last above a couple of years; for, if used 
‘longer, they become rotten and are easily brok- 
jen by the wind.” 


RURAL ECONOMY. 
From Cobbeit’s Ride in France. 





MODE OF CULTIVATING VINES IN FRANCE. 

“ I see there is very little variety in the mode 
of cultivating the vine in France, as far as | have 
gone through the country. In all the vineyards | some vines here, made use of to give colour to 
that I have seen, the vines are planted in rows.) the red wine. When this grape is squcezed, 
The rows are from three to four feet apart, and; the juice is of a fine dark color, a mixture ol 
the vine, in the row, from two to three {cet from | purple and red. It is made use of in giving a 
each other. The vines seldom get up to above color to all red wine, which coald aot have the 
four or five feet high. They are cut down in fine color that we see in it, but tor the use of 
the month of February, or thereabouts, very | this sort of grape. ‘The vintage of the white 
close. here is a little of the last year’s wood | grapes begins, this year, at about this time, the 


* There is a kind of grape, which | saw on 





‘\the general wealth of tbe pation. 


left, but not many inches of it, to give new wood 
for the next season. When they begin to shoot 
in the Spring, there are stakes, of either round 
or split coppice wood, which are about 4 feet 
long, and an inch and ahalf in diameter, and one 
of these stakes is stuck into the ground near the 
stem of each vine. ‘lhe stakes are intended to 


give a hold to the tendrils, by the means of 


which the vines climb up, and thus keep them- 
selyes clear from the ground. 


“The neighborhood of ‘Tours isa great place 
for vines, and for the making of fine wine. I 
went along with my landlord to day to see his 
vineyard, which is at about half a league from 
the city. ‘The vintage of the black grapes is 
not quite finished, there, and that of the white 
grapes is notbegun. lu this part-of France they 
let the white grapes hang as long as possible, 
because they say, it makes the wine stronger 
and of better flavour. ‘I'he snow is, they tell 
me, sometimes upon the ground before the 
grapes are gathered. [saw a great many acres 
of vineyard to-day. The vines look beaatiful at 


this time, with all their leaves off, and leads of 


ripe grapes hanging upon them. The vines, 
which are planted in cuttings, or slips (jast as 
gooseberries and currants are) of the last year’s 
wood, begin to bear when about four or five 
years old. An acre of vineyard of the best sort 
of vines, iv full bearing, is worth, at ‘Tours, a- 
bout 3000 francs; or 125/. of our money. This 
year, they say, the vines.will yield from 10 to 
12 barrels of 250 bottles each ; or as was before 
observed, of about 80 English wine gallons each. 
Good wine; may be bought at Tours, by the sin- 
gle botile, for 10 sous, or 5d. English, the bot- 
tle. ‘The barrel or piece of this year’s wine will 
bring from 50 to 60 francs, at the place. Bat 
the wine of this year will not be of the best 
quality, on account of the grapes not having ri- 
pened quickly, which they should do to make 
very good wine. Some of the vines are very 
old : some of them forty, some fifly years old. 
The land round Tours is hilly, ancommonly good 
strong land, and stoney, which is just the char- 
acter of the land to suit the vine. There is 
much rock in the hills, here, as at Loches; the 
wine makérs have caves, hewed out of the rocks 
under the brows of the hills, in which to depos- 
ite the wine and to carry on the process of mak- 
ing it. Some of the vines in “this part of the 
country are cultivated in the espalier fashion.— 
‘hia is not however, generally the case, where 
there is any considerable quantity of vineyard 
together. The common way is, to stick one 
stake, about four feet high, up to each vine.— 
The stakes are pulled up at this time of the 
year when no longer wanted, and placed away 
to asteek, just as hoppoles are in England. The 


7th of November.” 


“The bunches of grapes are cut from the 
vines by means of a pair of scissors. They are 
then put into large baskets, which the gather- 
ers curry to one side of the vineyard, and there 
ithe grapes are tipped into tubs, placed ready 
tor their reception. T’he tubs, when filled, are 
carried home ina cart or waggon, and the 
grapes are then, while in the tub, pounded or 
bruized, by a stout and pretty heavy piece of 
wood, which is made use of by hand.—From the 
tubs, the grapes are thrown into a very large 
vat, as soon as they are sufficiently bruised. Ip 
this vat the pulp of the bruised grapes, and 
their juice altogether, remain for as much asa 
week or ten days covered over, as Beer is when 
set to work, in order to ondergo the fermenta 
tion that isnecessary. While this fermentation 
is going on, the pult: wd juice in the vat rise up. 
just as bread does that is made of yeast. Afler 
rising up and frothing for some time, the head 
sinks as that of beer does; and then the ferment- 
ation is supposed to be nearly at an end. As 
soon as this sinking takes place, the juice that 
flows in the vat is drawn off, leaving the pulp, 
and the juice which that still retains, behind. 
The juice thus drawn off, is considered to make 
the best wine of the vintage. 
is drawn off, all that which remains in the vet is 
taken out and pressed in the wine press The 
juice runs away from the press into a large tub 
sunk in the ground, from which it is emptied, 
directly, into the piece, or barrel. There is 
nothing at all mized with the juice of the grape ; 
and, from the time that it is first put into the 


‘| this wood, and a small portion of copperas. 


When this juice | 


SILK. 

The public attention is called, in several 
places, to the planting of mulberry trees, lor th» 
supply of silk worms and the making of silk.— 
No doubt, this might be made a profitable busi- 
ness in many purts of the United States, and af- 
ford a valuable and pleasant employment ‘to 
thousands ef persons who now add nothing ‘to 
The silk 

goods imported \ist year, were valued ai 7,103,- 
| 000 dollars, and these exporicd at 1,826,000— 
eaving 5,287,000 dollars for the consumption 
\—a large part of which might be saved, aad 
| chiefly by the wholesome amusemeni of child- 

rev in the country, a few weeks in the year. 
Niles’ Register. 





TO DYERS. 

Barwood, the most valuable of all the knowa 
dyes producing red appears to be but little known 
in this country. ‘Ihe colour it imparts is highly 
permanent, much more so than other red dying 
wood. Beautiful clarets are ma®e on wool with 

It 
|is used in afl shades of brown, and in the making 
(of dark bottle greens. With alum, it gives yel- 
‘lowish brown reds to wool of considerable dura- 

bility. ‘This colonr may be saddened and varied, 
iby employing soiutions of iron or copper with 
it, either alone or conjointly with alum. The 
idark red which is commonly seen upon the Brit. 
‘ish imitation of Bandana, or East India siik handd- 
i kerchiets, is commonly produced by the colour- 
| ing matter of barwood, saddened by sulphate of 
| iron. It is much ewpioyed for giving a dark 
; ground for blues intended for mixtures, whereby 
i\wnuch indigo is saved. This colour is put on 
the wool or cloth prior to dipping in the blue 
jvat. From oue to two pounds of barwood is used 
for twenty pounds of wool, in which the wool is 
|heiled the usual time and saddened with four 


| ounces of copperas to twenty pounds of barwood. 





| ‘Those who object to vopperas, darken the wool 
i with a little peorl-ash, which may be pnt in with 
lthe wool before boiling it. Aw Encutsa Dyer: 
| —— ‘ 


To the Edilot of the Centinet. 





! 
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MACHINE FOR DRESSING HEMP. 






barrel, it remains there, until it is drawn off, to! Worcester, July 5th, 1825. 

bottle. ‘The bung hole of the barrel, after re-| _ Sin,—T beg leave to drop a communicaiion 
ceiving the juice, must be left open, covered on- | {oT your paper, which is of interesting impor- 
ly by a vine-leaf, for abont ten days, in order | 'ance and will terminate of vast consequence to 
that all- fermentation may subside before the bar-| Ur Country; and desire your attention to the 
ret be made close for good. ‘This is the whole ; Subject. In a late tour through the State of 
process of the’ vintage, xs far as relates tu the | New-York, | fell in with a Machine (invented 
red wine. That of the white vine is somewhat by Col. Tiwsrrts of Ohio,) for the dressing and 
different. The white grapes must be pressed | Cleaning of Hemp and Flax in an unrotted state, 
directly after they have been bruised, and in-j which makes a vast saving to the agriculturist 
stead of fermenting in the vat, pulp and juice | from the .ordinary way of rotting and dressing. 
mixed altogether, like the red-wine the white ;On viewing closely this wonderful machine, I 
wine must not be allowed to ferment {ill it has | saw in a moment its great atility, by the exam- 
undergone all the pressing and separation of the | ination of the importations of Hemp from Raus- 
pulp from the juice. [t must be braised, press- | sia into our country, which has exceeded for teg 
‘ed, and put to fermentin the barrel, without | years past, three and a half millions of dollars: 
there being ary lapse of time between these 


different stages ofthe process. ‘The reason for |stock. ‘This great price of structure (if encour- 


aonually, besides the great saving ef labor and 


this is, that if the white wine were allowed to 
ferment, like the red, when its juice is filled 
with the pulp of the grapes an] their stalks, the 
pulp ofthe stalks would spoil the colour of the 
wine; and the wine would not in fact be white 
wine wt all. 





aged) will soon be the cause of distributing 
among the American planters the vast sum (an- 
nually) we now have to pay to Russia for an are 
ticle so congenial to our climate, and which 
grows so duxuriantly oo our (American) soil. 





The plasters would net only feel their present 
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wauts relieved by such a happy occurrence, 
but it would stimulate them to a further exten- 
sion of their industry. Morte 
The machine consists of one hundred pairs ot 
indented or Huted rollers from 2 tu 8 jeet long, 
(according to the size of the machine wanted,) 
said rollers are from 2 to 8 inches in diameter 
and placed ina circular form, operated by onc 
S large wheel playing into the same, revolving 
two revclutions per minate, which operates the 
fluted rollers from 90 to 100 revolutions in the 
game space of time. A machine of the large 
size will break 4} tous of anrotted straw, or 
straw hemp in twelve hours, which will produce 
three thous#nd pounds of clean fibre, fur superi- 
er in color, beauty and sireogth, to the best Rus- 
sian dressed hemp. The rope-makers of the 
neighourhood have made ropes from each kind, 
and tried their strength by hanging weights to 
them until they broke to pieces, and on exam- 
ining the weights, they found the wnrotted hemp 
rope 20 per cent stronger than the Russian. The 
planter will not only be benefited by this extra- 
ordinary machine, lrut the navy and commercial 
art of the community; their ships must be 
clothed as well as the Agriculturist and Mana- 
f.cturer; therefore the three great interests 
should go hand in hand for the eacouragement 
of the growth of that important article of hemp 
upou tae American soil. 





Bhe production of one acre of land of Unrotted 
Dressed ilesap 

One acre of good land sowed thick with 

Hemp seed, say 2! bushels per acre if good 

seed, said acre will produce from 3 to 4 tons 

of siem, orsiraw hemp; say 3 tons of stem 

vhemp ran through the machine will yield 

1 (on of clean hemp worth in all ourmark- 

ts in the United States, ; $175,089 
‘Tried and proved. 


Keniucky State:nent of Dew-rotted Hemp per acre. 


One acre of guod dand will produce from 
3} to 5 tons of stem hemp, say 3 tons; the 3 
tonsafier being dew-rotted sufficiently for 
the hand brake, will not weigh more than 
24 tons; here is a loss of 25 per cent. in 
the first process. The 45 hundreds remain- 
ing will yield from 9 to 12 pounds the hun- 
dred clean hemp, which is considered a great 
} crop, sy 12 pounds, make 540 pounds clean 
hemp, stained with dew-rot, not worth in 
market more than 90 to 100 dollars per ton, 
say 100 dollars per ton, . ; 27,00 
Balance in favor of the unrotted 
hemp through the Machine, . 


dressed 
e . $148,00 
The foregoing statements are from actual ex- 
periments (ried and proved, not only by acommit- 
tee appointed by the Legislature of Ohio, to try 
the experiment, but by many Gentlemen from 
Kentucky and New-York, who have manifest- 
ed their entire approbation, after experimental 
knowledge, of the great merits of said machine ; 
itis impossible for me to express myself so ful- 
ly, as the aforesaid committee and gentlemen 
irom the states, *s I made no experiments on 
ithe machine ; | saw it in operation only while 
it was then going, it received 25 lengths of hemp 
per minute, which weuld nett in 12 hours 5000 
ounds of clean hemp ; this was a quick move- 
‘ment, and would not fall 4 short from daily speed. 
The machines cost from 300 to 1000 dollars. 
Respectfully, L. THOMPSON. 

































IMPROVED SHORT HORNS. 
As a proo! of the early maturity; and quick 
returo of profit, of the Improved Short Horns, 
the five Fat Steers and Heifers exhibited at Mr 
Champion’s anoual Sale at Dlyth, on the 7th 
inst. have been sold by him to Mr John Hatfield 
of Svathwell, for 331. 108. each; they are com- 
puled to average 74 stone, of (14 Ibs.); the price 
being 9s. per slone, proves their superior quali- 
ty wad ripeness, at {wo years and three months’ 
average. It may be the opinion of some, that 
these animals have been forced prematurely by 
high keeping ; but we are assured, it is a fact 
well known to several gentlemen, that they 
have ovly been reared and fed in the usual man- 
ner, and that in the early part of last summer 
they were only in store condition.—Farmer’s 
Journal, 
=> 


GAS. 


Sir W. Congreve, and other gentlemen, have 
returned from a mission to the CogMPent, where 
they were engaged in establishing the business 
of the Continental Gas Company. In Germany, 
Hanover, the Low Countries, and Holland, they 
have, we understand, engaged for lighting the 
most important towns. Thus it may be said, 
that, ere long, the Continent will be enlivened 
by the light of British genius. 

Ss 


SALT MINES. 

The Mines of Weilska, in Poland, are mest 
interesting. ‘The imagination is confounded at 
the idea, of finding, after a decent of 850 steps, 
vast halls, (the hall of Klosky is 360 feet high, 
and 180 feet wide,) stabling for 80 horses, store- 
houses, offices for clerks, and three chapels; the 
whole of the fittings, altars, crucifixes, tablea,| 
desks, and seats worked in salt. 

;——___—__] 

Excellent method of rearing calves, and of preserv- 
ing the cream and a great part of the milk, dur- 
img that time. 

Put some water on the fire, nearly the quan- 
tity that the cali can drink ; when it boils, throw 
into it one or two handfuls of oatmeal, and suf: 
fer the whole to boil fora minute. Thenleave 
it to cool until new-milk warm ; then mix with 
it one or two quarts of milk that has stood twelve 
hours, and has- been skimmed; stir the whole 
aud give it to the calfto drink. At first it is 
necessary to make the calf driok by presenting 
the fingers to it; but it soon learns to do with- 
out this help, and will grow incomparably faster 
than by the old method. 

This method isnot only a theoretical trath, 
but its success is confirmed by experience.— 
The economical advantages resulting from it 
are as follows. According to the old method, a 
calf intended for slaughter is made to suck for 
three weeks ; and those intended for agriculture 
from six to eight weeks. Supposing the cow 
gives only a-moderate quantity of milk, the val- 
ne of it will amount, in three weeks, to nearly 
the value of the calf. If, on the contrary, we 
rear a calf «ccording to this method, we con- 
sune during the three weeks only three quarts 
of oatmeal at most, and the skimmed milk— 
calves that have been brought up by this meth- 
of have been always healthy and strong, and 
not subject to disease. They are not suffered 
to suck af all, but to have the pure milk of the 


>. 





it has been observed, that the separation after 
four days is more painful to the mother than 
when the calf is taken from her soon after its 
birth.—Am. Farmer. 


New method of elearing feathers from their animal 
oil, 


Take for every gallon of clear water, a pound 
of quick lime; mix them well together, and 
when undissolved lime is precipitated in fine 
powder, pour off the clear lime water for use 
at the time it is wanted. Put the feathers tobe 
cleaned in another tub, and add to them a suffi- 
cient quantity of the clear lime water to cover 
the feathers about 3 inches ; when well immers- 
ed and stirred therein, the feathers when thor- 
oughly moistened will sink down—and should 
remain in the lime water three or four days ; 
after which the foul liqucr should be separated 
from the feathers by laying them on a seive.— 
The feathers should be afterwards well washed 
in clean water and dried on nets, the meshes 
being about the same fineness as those of cab- 
bage nets.—The feathers must, from time to 
time, be shaken on the nets; and as they dry 
they will fall through"the meshes, and are to be 
collected for use. The admission of air will be 
serviceable in the drying, and the whole pro- 


| cess may be completed in about three weeks.— 


The feathers, after being thus prepared, will 
want nothing more than beating fer use, either 
for beds, bolsters, pillows, or cushions.— Jbid. 
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Srussie Fierps.—There are several modes of 
converting stubble to purposes useful to the cul- 
tivator : 

1. You may mow, collect, and cart it inte 
your yard, where, by the trampling of cattle, 
and by its being mixed with the other materials 
of the yard, it wil be converted by the next 
spring into valuable manure. 

2. You may deposit it in barns or stacks, and 
use it for litter and fodder. Judge Peters of 
Pennsylvania observed that ** before the excel- 
lent practice of sowing clover on our wheat was 
introduced, | generally ploughed in the stubble 
to rot asa manure. But now | cut the clover 
‘and stubble ; and have great store of fodder for 
the barn-yard cattle. What they donot eat, be- 
comes manure. My fields are left in the best 
condition, for either feeding or mowing, the 
next season. | have heard objections to mow- 
ing the clover and subble : as rendering the roots 
exposed to injury by droughts or frosts. But I 
am convinced by long experience, that, if the 
cutting be in proper time, there are no solid 
grounds for such objections. 

3. Another mode of management is to plough 
in your stubble as soon as possible after harvest, 
for then it is in its best state. If it has been ex- 
posed some time it yields nearly all its fertiliz- 
ing qualities to the sun, air, and moijstere, and 
you might, with about as much advantage, plough 
in moonshine or your own shadow, as stubble 
that bas stood for 6 or 8 weeks after harvest. 

With ploughs of the comman construction it 


























mother to drink tor the first four days ; because 


is difficult to plough in stubble, on account of 
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the plovgh’s clogging. But the work may be 
facilitated by passing a heavy roller over the 
field the same way which the plough is to go. 
Or if the rolling be neglected, a smail roller an- 
nexe to the fore end of the plough beam, in 
the place of a foot, or even a foot itself, will 
help to clear the way for the coulter. The most 
effectual mode, however, for preventing a 
plough from clogging is what is called a “ Plough 
Cleaner,” invented by Mr Joseph Kersey, of 
Pennsylvania, of which we gave a drawing and 
description in the New England Farmer, vol. I. 
page 107. It consists of a piece of timber, pin- 
ned to the plough-beam, just before the coulter, 
with a staff or handle attached to its upper end, 
so placed as to come within reach of the plough- 
man, who by pulling the handle, turns the piece 
of timber on the pin, and causes the lower end 
to scrape the ground just before the coulfer, and 
thus remove stubble, weeds, and other obstacles 
te smooth ploughing. But if the soil is stiff, 
stony, or presents other obstacles to turning the 
furrow slice fairly and completely over, it is not 
accounted good husbandry to plough in the stub- 
ble. In such soils it is almost impogsible to.cov- 
er the stubble with the plough so completely 
as to cause it to rot. NM will often lie a long 
time in an unaltered state, and if cross plough- 
ing is necessary, (as it generally will be in land 
of this descriptions) the stubble will be in such 
a state that no plough cleaner, nor other imple- 
ment will enable the ploughman to make good 
work ; and weeds wil be apt to monopolize the 
soil, in spite of every effort of the cultivator. 

‘’he fourth mode of disposing of stubble after 
hatvest, is burning it on the land. This has been 
often practised, and is highly recommended by 
English cultivators. In our first volume, page 
413, we gave ar article on this subject, which it 
may not be amiss ts repeat for the benefit of re- 
cea subscribers. ‘Mr W. Curtis of Lyon, Nor- 
tolk, found very beneficial effects from burning 
the siubble of oats, which was left eighteen 
inches high tor that purpose. Qn a field brok- 
en up from old pasture the same year, he after- 
wards sowed wheat and oats in succession on the 
same ground, the stubble of both which was 
burned in the same manner. The ashes, in every 
case were ploughed in, toa small depth, and the 
verges of the field mowed to prevent accidents. 
Alter the third crop of corn [grain] all of which 
was abundant and remarkably free from weeds, 
the field was laid down with clover and the en- 
suing crops proved infinitely finer than those be- 
fore the ground was broken up. 

Another piece of ground was cropped for 
three suecessive years in the same manner as the 
first, to which it was similar in every respect of 
soil, aspect, agd previous management, but in 
which the stubble was ploughed in, instead of 
being burned; the produce of each crop on it, 
was much inferior to that of the first experi- 
nrent, and the weeds increased so greatly, that 
ia laying it down to grass, they quite overpow- 
ered the grass-seeds, so much so, that it was ne- 
cegsary to re-sow it; and ever after, while Mr 
Cortis held it, the grass and hay produced were 
coarse and full of weeds; and consequently in- 
ferior both in value and quantity to those of the 
other field, on which the stubble had been 
burned. 

it may, perhaps, be well, in burning stubble 
fields not only to mow the verges or borders of 
the lields, and rake the proceeds inward towards 


the centre of the fields, but to trace a furrow 
reund the whole, and set the fire inside of the 
furrow. A calm afternoon towards sunset should 
be preferred, when the wind will not be apt to 
rise and cause damage by the fire. 

In the 3d volume of Memoirs of the Philadel- 
phia Soeiety for promoting Agriculture, page 214 
isa paper by Judge Peters, on the * Salutary 
Effects of Fire on Soits,” from which, as it goes 
to confirm the above theory of Mr Curtis we 
shall make some extracts. 

“| have often experienced the great utility 
of rire in fertilizing land. I could give many 
instances, which have passed under my own ob- 
servations ; both recent and of a very old date. 
I can shew numerous spots in fields, on which 
large collections of weeds were burnt twenty 


ever since the operation, a most extraordinary 
comparative fertility, in ground, the whole 


fhanured, Burning heaps of straw I have found 
| efficient. 


ren spots; most evidently and durably. 
I have long been in the practice of devoting 
some of such materials to the compost heap ; 
yet I am convinced that burning most of them 
om the ground, would produce equally good ef- 
fects ; and most probably, extend their influ- 


If this idea should even be thought whimsical, 


riment. Having frequently turned the subject 
in my mind, | have not been able to account 
for it in a manner satisfactory to myself. The 
ashes of such light substances, soon spend their 
force. No ashes will so durably evidence fer- 
tilizing effects : be they even of wood, ceal, or 
other solid material. It must, therefore, be 
some unaccountable result ; produced on the 
soil, by the agency, of Fire. 
ion I have long been.”’ 

Mr Peters quotes several British writers on 


upon lands; for which we have not room at 
present. He then proceeds as follows; “I have 
very olten burnt brush, on patches intended for 
melons, under the idea that it would destroy 
the eggs or larve of insects, which would other- 
wise infest the vines. It always had the edect 
‘I wished. But 1 have observed a fertility 





in such spots, for years beyond those in their, 


vicinity. 1 have burnt the stubble (too thick to 
plough in) on a wheat field generally ; but have 
left some spots unburnt and ploaghed in. The 
buck-wheat-sown on the burat stubble was strik- 
ingly superior. Clover, sown with the back 
wheat was by far the best, the next season on 
the burnt parts. 

“It is in the power of every farmer, to toro 
to his advantage, the nuisances and pests on his 
farm. Very probably some lands will be more 
benefited than others by*this operation. Every 
kind of manure does not operate alike in every 
soil. The experiment will cost little; and the 
materials for trying and extending it are every 
where to be found. A neat and managing suc- 
cessor to one slovenly and negligent, will be re 
warded for his exertions, by burning on his 
fields the incumbrances left by his careless pre- 
decessor. 

«J do not mean to say, that burning of land 
may not be carried too far. Extreme cases 





prove nothing, Like wagers, they are often the 
ne plus ultra of coniroversy, when argument is 
deficient. A certain quantity of lime is saluta- 
ry; but an over-charge is destructive. Some 
soils will bear, and require heavier liming thas 
others. Soils differ in their capacities, textures 
and qualities, so as to be injured or umeliorated 
as much when Fire is applied, as when ‘any 
other manure or auxiliary is used. The use or 
abuse of Finz must be discovered by experi- 
ment ; as must any other operation in husband- 
ry. And, certainly, the safest mode is to begin 





years ago; which now exhibit, and have so done. 
whereof has been well limed, and otherwise. 
Leaves, ond other trash, from hedge | 


rows, chips and brash have given fertitity to bar-| 
Altho’ | 


ence longer and farther, than if rotted down.— | 


it is, at least, worthy of consideration and expe- | 


And of this opin- | 


agriculture to show the beneficial effects of fire | 


moderately, and increase or diminish, as expe- 
rience dictates. | add, however, that I never 
| yet saw an instance, the one hereafter mention- 
‘ed excepted, where injury had been done in 
| this way ; although | have myself cleared much 
land, originally ; avd burned vast heaps of tim- 
her and brush both on new and worn lands.— 
Yet I have one decisive proof of the injury oc- 
casioned by overburning land, which may be 
deemed an extreme case. More than 60 years 
ago, the bricks whereof the walls of my house 
are composed, Were burned ina kiln, the site 
of which is now in my garden. I have,in vain, 
/ endeavoured, at different periods, to recover 
the fertility of this small spot.” 

We have known beneticial effects produced 
| by burning the withered grass (or fogge as it is 
i called) on mowing land early in the spring; and 
in all cases when the preceding crop has been 
grass of a rank and course kind, barning is to be 
recommended, as it not only causes the next 
crop to be finer and more abondant, bat des- 
troys the stvbbs or bottems of the grass, which 
_are often very mach in the way of the scythe. 
It isa general opinion, however, among those 
of our acquaintance who have cleared lands from 
heavy timber, that what is called a good burn, 
may prove bad tor the farmer, by burning his 
land too much. This never happens, however, 
unless the land is naturally dry as well as heavy 
\timbered. But we believe, that the slight 
heat communicated by burning stubble cannot 
injure any soil. But if there is clever or other 
grass, or a green crop of weeds growing with 
the stubble, the cultivator, perhaps, cannot burn 
over his field it he would, and perhaps he should 
not burn it if he could. It the weeds are rank, 
and have gone to seed, it may be well to mow 
them together with the stubble, spread them, 
evenly, over the whole fiel!, and when thor- 
| oughly dry set fire to them—taking care not to 
\inclade barns, fences, &c. in the conflagration. 
‘Then he will destroy the seeds of the weeds, 
which may not be the case if they are carted to 
the barn-yard or compost bed. 
cultivators spread straw over their felds, at the 
rate of about five tons to an acre, and then burn 
it; and think that in this way, they raise crops 
superior to those afforded by the usual quantity 
of about 25 tons of dung to an acre. And they 
attribute this effect to the warmth of ghe fire, 
and not to the ashes. They particularly rec- 
ommend burning siraw, in this inanner, on land 
prepared for turnips. But it is to be recollect- 
ed that our soil is dryer, and our summer’s san 


' 
| 


ed in this country can only be decided by accu- 
rate and repeated experiments, upon different 
soils, and under different circumstances. We 
think it might be well to try the experiment of 
burning stubble, wlien turnips or ruta baga are 
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raised as a second crop after English grain.— 
You will do something by getting the stubble 
out of (he way by means of fire, aod if your crop 
is likewise benefitted by the same process, the 
advantage of burning, as before directed, will be 
wort! the attention of every yeoman, who hopes 
to thrive by his occupation. 


——— 


To ovr Patrons.—Our subscribers are res- 
pectfolly informed that by paying for the current 
volume of the Farmer within 60 days from the 
29th of Jaly, they will obtain the volume for 


$2.50 instead of $5.00, which is the price unless | 


payment is made in advance Those who are 
indebted for either of the preceding volumes, 
(particularly the very few who have not yet 
paid for even the first volume,) are earnesily de- 
sired to make payment as soun as convenient ; 
as the expenses of the paper are necessarily 
large, and we have to look to the prompt pay- 


_ — =o oee 





ment of our friends to enable us to meet them. 
Gentlemen at a distance can forward their money 
by mail, at our risk. To avoid the inconvenience | 
of sending change (by those who wish to pay in| 


: | 
advance,) a three dollar bill can be enclosed, | 


fiity cents of which shall be credited to the next | 
volume. | 

Gentlemen who are assisting us in promoting | 
the circulation of the Farmer, will accept ne 
thanks for their assistance. A more extended | 
patronage will enable us to improve the me-, 
chanical appearance of our paper,—to procaore | 
ajarger number of foreign agricultural works, | 
-sand to give more engravings of valuable ag-, 
ricultoral implements and machines; all which | 
are desirable objects to ourselves as well as to) 
our subscribers. And we take this occasion to| 


say, that we shall always be happy to receive | 


accurate drawings of any new utensils, which | 
shali be of benefit to the Farming interest ; and 


Ahat we will procure the engravings for publi-| 


cation in the Farmer, free of expense to the in- | 
ventor. 

A copious index to the third volume will be} 
published and forwarded to subscribers in the 
course of a week or ten days. 

Bev Buas.—We have, heretofore, given a va- 
riety of recipes for the destruction of those a- 
bominable insects, ali of which are probably 
more or less efficacious. Buta gentleman of this 
city, who has tried all or most of them, says that 
a strong decoction of tobacco or tobacco juice, 
is by far the most powerful, and will produce 
the most lasting effects; that preparations of 
quicksilver, camphorated spirits, spirits of tur- 
pentine, red pepper, &c. &c. will merely puz- 
zle the insects for a short tine, but tobacco caus- 
es them to desert their haunts for a long time.-— 
The leaves of tobacco, strewed under carpets, 
between straw and feather beds, Sc. he says will 
keep them at a distance. And a strong extract, 
which may be had of tobacconists, will be found 
the best antidote against them that can be ob- 
tained. We believe that there may be som- 
tfuth in this representation, and doubt whether 
any creatures, save tobacco chewers and the insects 
i tobacco wurms, can endure the juice of to- 

acco, 





_ Hor Weatner. Papers from all quarters speak 
10 glowing terms of the intensity of the late vis- 
Hations of high temperature, and the deadly 





Consequences to men, women, Children, horses, 


fishes, &c. Such a series of very warm, and still | 
warmer days; and nights in which a tegument | 


of gossamer would prove a burthen too grievons |. 
| Short Horned breed,—he was presented to the Agricul- 


to be borne, is not remembered nor recorded.— | 
Moreover the country in this neighborhood 1s! 
parched with dronght. The leaves of Indian 
corn are curled hke a manuscript of Hercuiane- 
om; the ears seem half roasted, more or less, 
in the husk, and the puny potatoe appears in a 
fair way to be baked in the soil before it is dog 
We are happy to learn, however, that the 
drought has not been general or at leas! univer- 
sal. Timely and copious, but local showers, 
trave favored some parts of the country, and in 
Others some of the most important crops were | 
peers Lefure the dry weather had injured 
them. 


Rone Istanp Coar. Mives.—We understand 
measures are in train for recommencing the 
working of the coal mines on Rhede Island. It 
has been well ascertained that the coals of these 
mines have been used with effect in several iron 
and other works. "Ihe want of success in for- 
merly working these mines is attributed to the 
want of knowledge in mining and mineralogy in 
those who undertook to direct the operations. 

+ @@ en 

Latest from Europe.—Paris papers to the 14th of 
June have been received, but contain nothing of much 
interest. The Paris Moniteur, in stating the benefits 
derived to France from Egypt declares that the culti- 
vation of cotton in that country, though but recently 
introduced, has already prospered so much, that the 
finest American cottons scarcely compare with that 
with which France was supplied from Egypt. 

The reports of the successes of the Greeks are con- 
firmed, and ** defeat, disaster, and dismay” are dealt 
out in double portions to their adversaries. 


In India, the British have triamphed over the Bur 
mese, and are extending their Empire in every direc- 
tion. 

We learn that at Reading, on Wednesday a woman 
of the name of Brown, about ninety years of age, hav- 
ing been in the woods picking berries, was returning 
home, when she fell within a few rods of her house, 
and expired immediately, supposed from the effects of 
the heat.—Salem Reg. 

The Bath Inquirer says, the soil of Maine is less af- 
fected by drought than any other in New-Fngland. We 
should suppose that near fresh water rivers and ponds, 
a vapour would rise and a dew fall that would irrigate 
the ground. 

A stone Sign Post, 32 feet 6 inches long, and 14 inch- 
es in diameter, has been erected at Mr. Blake’s Inn, 
Fairhaven. 

It appears from an official statement just published 
that there are in England 256 Roman Catholic Chapels, | 
71 charity and other schools, and 348 officiating priests. | 





John Mann, Esq. now 82, has personally mowed his 
farm at Orford, N. H. the present year, and for 60 
successive years. 


Bundles of printing paper tied with tarred strings 
have been found stained thereby to the depth of 16 
sheets. 


It is calculated that 20,000 emigrants depart annu- 
ally from Great Britain and Ireland for North America 
alone. 


The Weather.—Boston continues remarkably healthy. 
People endure the hot weather better, and are judic- 
ious in the use of water. On Sunday afternoon there 
was a refreshing shower—but it is long since a heavy 
rain occurred. 

The work on the Blackstone Canal has already com- 
menced ‘t Scott’s Pond,in Smithfield. The basin, at 
the north side of the Cove, in this town, is commenced, 
and works preparatory fora vigorous prosecution of 
the enterprise are now constructing.—Prowmdence Pa. 





- 


NOR SALE—several fine calves, both male and fe- 
male, from the bull Admiral. 
this noble animal is of the new Improved Durham 


tural Society of Massachusetts, at an expense of near 
seven hundred dollars by Sir Isaac Coffin who sent him 
from England ior the purpese of improving the breed | 
of cattle in his native state. 

Pedigree of bull Admiral from John Wetherell Kirk- 
hy Maleroy 28th. May 1%23. Is two years old, a be au- 
tiful roan. got by North Star—dam by Comet (who 
was soid in London for one thousand guineas) grand- 
dam by Wellington—great granddam by Danby—SNorih 
Siar was by Comet—-dam by Baronei—granddam by 
Cripple—great granddam by Irishman—gieat great 
granddam by Hubback. 

The following is a specimen of the quantity of milk 
given by some cows of this breed belonging to 1. Whit- 
aker of Greevholme. 

Yellow Rose at 3 y’rs. old 4 galls. 2qts. twice a day 


+s ss 4 yrs. old 4 ee 3 oe s ay 
Red Daisy - - - ee ee oa 
Magdalena - - 4and upwards‘ - 
Wildair eo . P ¥ 
Western Lady - S 378s ° ' 
Venus 16 yrs.old 3 * 15 . : 
Alfrede - Ss ae : . 
Adela, first calf . ~ ame Se: . » 
Yarm - se Oe . : 


Mess Rose, at all times a moving mountain of flesh, 
2 gallons, all wine measure. 

Reliance may be placed on the purity of the stock. 
The calves of Admiral have proved very fine, and are 
peculiarly calculated for the stall and dairy. For fur- 
ther particulars, inquire of E. HERSEY DERBY. 

Salem, July 25, 1825. 


Yorkshire Cleaveland Bay Horses. 
STALLION and MARE of this very superior breed, 





. presented by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin t# the Mas- 


sachusetts Society for promoting Agticulture, as an- 
nounced some time ago, have arrived from England, 
and are in fine order. They are of a beautiful bay, 
with black mane, tail, and legs.— The Stallion is two 
years old (past) and the mare four years old (past).— 
Chis breed of horses is described in standard English 
works as excellent “* for the carriage and road”—* of 
large size°—** uniting great activity with hardiness 
and strength,”—and as ** superior to most other horses 
for work requiring much effort and despatch.” 

‘The object of the truly liberal donor is to benefit his 
native state (Massachusetts,) and the wish of the Trus- 
tess isto place these horses accordingly where they will 
he most serviceable, and secure the benefit of them to 
the publie at a moderate expense for the use. 

The undersigned Committee are authorized to con- 
tract with some person of respectability, resident on a 
farm to take charge of them for a period of two or more 
years, on liberal terms. Letters post paid will be at- 
tended to, or personal application may be made to 

RICH. SULLIVAN, Brookline 
or JOHN PRINCE, Rozbury. 


N. B. The horses are at present kept by Mr Henry 
Larned at Brighton, near the residence of S. W. Pome- 
roy, Esq. 

Printers of Newspapers within the state will oblige 
the Trustees by inserting the above. 

Boston, July 22, 1825. 


PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 

e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 

stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 

ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, ‘bellows, &c. &c. 


ATENT HOFS—Notice is hereby given, that the 
subscribers are appointed the sole agents for ven- 
ding J. & A. Fale’s Patent Hoes, which are offered for 
sale at factory prices by A.D.WELD & J, FRENCH Jr. 
Boston, March 25, 1825. No. 713 Washington St. 











ATENT HOEFS— For Sale at the Agricultural Es. 
tablishment, 108 State Street, up stairs, 

50 dozen of Hine’s crook neck spring tempered steel 
hoes, warranted in every respect.—The superiority of 
these hoes consists in their lightness and strength, and 
May 27 


being in no way liable to clog, 
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THE MAELSTROM WHIRLPOOL. 
Letter from a gentleman in Washington to the Hon. A. 

B. Wéonwanp, Judge of Middle Florida. 

This wonderful phenomenon, that has excit- 
ed the wonder and astonishment of the worll, I 
have seen. There are few of my countrymen 
who have had the opportunity, in consequence 
of the situation of it being remote from any port 
ef commerce. Its latitude and longitude I do 
not exactly recollect. It is situated between 
two islands, belonging to a group off the coast 
ef Norway, called the Low-in-staff Islands, be- 
tween Drontheim (being the mest northern port 
of commerce) and the North Cape. | suppose 
the latitude to be about 69 north, but will not 
be certain. 

I bad occasion some yeurs since, to navigate a 
ship from the North Cape to Drontheim, nearly 
all the way between the islands of rocks and the 
main. On inquiring of my Norway pilot, about 
the practicability of running near the whirlpool, 
he told me that with a good breeze it could be 
approached near enough for examination, with- 
out danger. I at once determined t6 satisfy my- 
self. We began {o near it about 10, A. M. in 
the montb of September, with a fine leading 
wind N. West. Two good seamen were placed 
at the helm, the mate on the quarter deck, all 
hands at their stations for working ship, and the 
pilot standing on the bowsprit, between the 
night heads. I went on the main topsail yard, 
with a good glass. I had been seated but a few 
moments, when my ship entered the dish of the 
whirlpool; the velocity of the water altered her 
course three points towards the centre, although 
she was going eight knots through the water.— 
This alarmed me extremely; for a moment, | 
thought that destruction was inevitable. She, 
however, answered her helm sweetly, and we 
run along the edge, the waves foaming round ns 
in every form, while she was dancing gaily over 
them. The sensations | experienced, are diffi- 
cult to describe. Imagine to yourself an im- 


mense circle, running round, of a diameter of 


one and a half miles, the velocity increasing as 
it approximated towards the centre, and gradu- 
ally changing its dark blue colour to white— 
foaming, rushing, tumbling, te its vortex; verv 
much concave, as much so as the water ina tun- 
nel when half run out; the noise too, hissing, 
roaring, dashing—all pressing on the mind at 
once, presented the most awful, grand, solemn 
sight, | ever experienced. 

We were near it about i8 minntes, and in 
sight of it two hours. It is evidently a subter- 
ranean passage, that leads, the Lord knows 
where. From its magnitude, I should not doubt 
that instant destruction would be the fate of a 
dozen of our largest ships, were they drawn in 
at the same moment. The pilot says that sev- 
eral vessels have been sucked down, and that 
whales have also been destroyed. The first I 
think probable enough, but | rather doubt the 
Jatter. 

I have thus, sir, given you a lame, but true ac- 
count. If hereafter | can oecupy a leisure hour 
in detailing sceves and circumstances within my 
own knowledge, in the course of twenty-two 
years’ voyaging, I shall be happy, and shall be 
amply repaid by the consciousness that I have 
contrilated to add one moment’s pleasure to a 
gentleman | so highly sespect and esteem. 

Michigan Herald. 


The Duke of Sussex, one of the Royal fami- 
ly of England, and president of the Society of 
Arts, speaking in commendation of Agriculture, | 
{at the Holkham sheep-shearing) observed, | 

«* Where industry prospers and is duly en- 
couraged, the picture of humanity is delightful. 
Where the plough is honored before the spear, 
and where instead of swords we use sickles, it is 
a state of society not only good for this country, 
but for the world at large; and it is a sentiment 
which cannot but he reciprocated by the foreign- 
ers who attend this meeting ; and this is one of 
the best effects of it : To harmonize the mutual 
good will of nations, and disarm at once their 
prejudices and their animosity. Among others, 
I notice here an American Gentleman, and it 
gives me an opportunity to remark, that as Pres- 
ident of the Society of Arts, 1 have frequently 
met with some of the most useful and ingenious 
inventions, as coming from the people of that 
country, and have frequently given medals which 
were due to their merit. This | say with the 
more pleasure, because it is a sentiment most 
grateful to my feelings to encourage that friend- 
ship and good will between this country and 
that, which is the honor as well as the interest 
of both.” 


Smoking Tobacco.—'The only thing that can 
be said in favour of smoking, chewing. and 
snoffing, is that it encourages the tohacco trade 
—but as « commercial nation we have no right 
to be our own consnmers. It is a vile habit and 
leads to drinking. There may be comforts in it 
which I cannot discover, but to see a gentleman 
straddling in presence of a lady, taking from his 
pocket a blue paper and filling his month with 
a handful of tobacco shavings, making wry 
mouths and adjusting the same under his jary, is 
at least shockingly disgusting. A cigar cooly 
smoked after dinner may be comfortable, but in 
the street it is vulgar and should be discontinu- 
ed. Every puppy of a boy struts about with a 
»cigar in his mouth, and the sooner such smokers 
has checked the better —NV. Y. Advocate. 
| Beauty, (says Steele,) has been the delight and 
torment of the world ever since it began: The 
philosophers have felt its influence so sensibly, 
that almost every one of them has left us some 
} saying or other, which intimates that he too well 
knew the power of it. Aristotle has told us, that 
a graceful person is a more powerful recom- 
mendation than the best letter that can be writ- 
fen in our favor. Plato desires the possessor of 
it to consider it as a mere gift of nature, and not} 
any of our own. Socrates calls it a short-lived 
tyranny. Theophrastus a silent fraud, because 
it imposes upon us without the help of language. 
But I think Carneades spoke as much like a phi- 
losopher as any of them, though more like a 
lover, when he catled it Royalty without force! 
It is not indeed to be denied, that there is some- 
thing irresistible in a beauteous form; and the 
most severe wilt not pretend, that they do not 
feel an immediate prepossession in favor of the 
handsome. 





Ben Busile is one of the most busy men alive. 


| A gadfly or a borer is not more ey on 
the move. He rises early; siis op laie; hard- 
ty takes time to eat, and isnever idie a moment. 
i% Ah, a thriving fellow,” says one, “a man so 








industrious mnst necessarily prosper.” 
thing. Ben, half the time does more harm than 
good. When driving plongh, whip an® ge-ho, 
his horses are kept upon a half trot ; the plough- 
ing is only half done, and his team is distressed 
so that they are unfit to work for a month after | 
his crop is in; but then he boasts that he does | 
more in one week than his neighbor Thornbury | 
in two. 

Bustling through the kitchen the other morn- 
ing with the swill backet, * I hate,” said he to 
see folks standing about like stumps; and he 
rushed along as if he heard the cry of fire; to 
show how the family should stir about; ran 
plump against Mrs Bustie, dashed the new aof- 
fee pot from her hand, and broke more then he 
conld earn the whele day. 

If on a journey he rides sixty-five miles a day, 
saves five hours and half a dollar, spoils a geld- 
ing worth twenty pounds. 

If he cuts wood, it is always too long for the 
fireplace ; scalds his mouth as he drinks his tea; 
cuts himself when he shaves; keeps his whole 
family in a nervous excitement that much bnsi- 
ness may he done; and would, were it not for 
his excellent, caim, placid wile, whose good 
temper and steady deportment counteract the ill 
effects ef her husband’s haste, go utterly to ruin. 
The truth is, Ben, don’t work it right. 


No such 


A pump for one of the Mexican Mining Com- 
panies, of one thousand feet in length, has né- 
cently been cast at a furnace near Cincinnati.— 
The bore is about four inches; and the pump 
was cast in one hondred detached pieces, of ten 
feet in length, each. This siupendons pump 
cost 6 cents per pound, and each piece weigh- 
ing 1000 pounds, the aggregate cost was $6000. 
It was taken to New-Orieans, by the steam boat 
Mississippi. From New-Orleans, it was intend- 
ed to ship it to some Mexican port, whence it 
is to be carried in waggons about 300 miles into 
the interior. Finally it will be borne thirty 
miles np a steep and rugged mountain on the 
backs of the Indians, to its place of destination. 
he pump will be worked by steam. 


A REE. 9S. 
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